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reason, to the disparagement of the latter. Formally a critical argu- 
ment against the scientific ideal, it denies also the validity of religion, 
and trusts to the unaided moral consciousness, and to art, for the re- 
generation of humanity. The work wants unity, since throughout 
its seven hundred pages it is engaged chiefly with problems in detail 
rather than with unifying principles. One notes also a tendency, 
everywhere present, to bring in irrelevant matter, apparently for no 
other reason than to show that these things also are known to the au- 
thor. The impression of wide scholarship is intensified by the con- 
stant citation of author, title, and page, and the number of books so 
cited would make a large and well-selected library both in philosophy 
and science. At the same time the reader cannot be sure that the 
scholarship is so deep and thorough in philosophy as might be hoped. 
The treatment of the Hegelian system, especially, raises the question 
whether the writer has ever quite penetrated to the heart of it. I 
judge this criticism to be less pertinent from the standpoint of science. 

E. L. Hinman. 

Elements of the Science of Religion : Part II, Ontological. By C. 

P. Tiele, Vol. II. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. — pp. viii, 

286. 

In the first volume of his Gifford lectures Professor Tiele reviewed 
the history of religion in order to show the stages and directions of its 
development, the tendencies it exhibits, and the real character of the 
development itself. In the second volume he has undertaken to dis- 
cover the nature of religion, its psychological basis and its origin. 
The term * ontological ' which he applies to this part of his work is 
misleading, for it leads the reader to expect a discussion of the phil- 
osophical foundations of religion, while, in fact, the discussion is purely 
psychological. But we need not quarrel with the author on that ac- 
count, for he has given us an able and interesting discussion, albeit 
many of his readers will dissent from some of his doctrines. The 
work, though a translation from the Dutch, is in clear and fluent Eng- 
lish, and is marked by candor of spirit and dignity of style. 

Professor Tiele begins with a chapter on the manifestations and 
constituents of religion, in which he warns us not to mistake the words 
and deeds, whether ritualistic or otherwise, in which religion manifests 
itself, for religion itself. Religion, he maintains, is purely subjective, 
its constituents being emotion, conception, and sentiment, which arise 
in the mind in the order stated. " Every living religion that bears fruit 
in human life — that is, every religion rooted in faith — begins with 
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emotion, whether produced by teaching and preaching, or by our own 
contemplation of nature around us, or by our wrestling with it and 
with our lot in life" (p. 25). The emotion, which thus lies at the 
basis of religion, leads to the formation of religious conceptions, "and 
next, produced by such a conception and awakened by emotion, there 
arises a definite sentiment, the direction of the will which impels to 
action" (p. 18). What he means by ' emotion' I cannot quite make 
out, nor can I accept his definition of ' sentiment' as the direction of 
the will which impels to action ; but he is very positive in holding that 
religion begins with emotion without a previous conception. " Our 
conception of God," he says, "and of our relation to Him is very far 
from being unimportant, and we should do our utmost to purify and 
ennoble it. But however poetically beautiful or philosophically pro- 
found it may be, it possesses little religious value unless it proceeds 
from emotion and gives an impulse to the will" (p. 21). Now I 
agree with the author that religious conceptions are accompanied by 
emotion, and that they are of little value unless they influence the 
will, but how the emotion can exist without a previous conception I 
cannot understand. Professor Tiele himself says in one passage that 
"in the sphere of religion the emotion consists in the consciousness 
that we are in the power of a Being whom we revere as the highest, 
and to whom we feel attracted and related ; it consists in the adoration 
which impels us to dedicate ourselves entirely to the adored object, 
yet also to possess it and to be in union with it" (p. 19). It is evi- 
dent from this passage, as well as from others which might be quoted, 
that Professor Tiele uses the term ' emotion' in a very vague sense. 

But let us inquire a little further into his views on the nature of re- 
ligion and on its origin and foundation. He denies that religion con- 
sists in a theological creed, however pure and noble ; that is, in philos- 
ophy or an application of philosophy to religious uses. He is equally 
opposed to the view that religion is to be identified with morality or 
with morality and creed combined ; and he comes to the conclusion 
which, as he remarks, is nothing new, that the essence of religion is 
piety. In other words, religion is the adoration of beings whom the 
worshipper believes to be superhuman and divine, and, when fully de- 
veloped, in the adoration of the one Infinite and Holy Being who rules 
over all. This being the essence of religion one would naturally sup- 
pose that every religion must begin with the conception of a divine be- 
ing, and in some passages the author seems to maintain this view. Thus 
he says : " The starting-point is theology, for belief in one or more su- 
pernatural powers, in a God or a divine world, is the foundation on 
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which all religion rests. There can be no religion without a God ' ' 
(p. 73). Referring to the atheism of Buddhism, he remarks that when 
it made its appearance as a religion it had Buddha for its God. A God, 
he thinks, as men have used the term, is a superhuman power. I should 
rather say a superhuman spirit, for men have never worshipped any 
merely physical power however great, and this is undoubtedly what 
the author means, for he elsewhere says : " That ' God is a Spirit ' is 
in brief, the creed of man throughout all ages" (p. 103). 

If, then, religion is the adoration of divine beings, or of the one 
Divine Being, the question immediately arises how men came to be- 
lieve in the existence and power of such beings, and why they con- 
tinue to entertain that belief at the present day. Professor Tiele 
disclaims any attempt to furnish a metaphysical basis for religion, and 
expressly states that the method of the science of religion is not meta- 
physical, but historical and psychological. But that science ought 
surely to tell us why, as an historical fact, men have universally believed 
in the existence of superhuman beings bearing some resemblance to 
man, and holding moral relations with him ; yet this is precisely the 
point that Professor Tiele leaves most obscure. He devotes a whole 
chapter to the origin of religion, and, after discussing and rejecting 
some theories maintained by other writers, states his own ; but I have 
found that chapter the most unsatisfactory in the whole book. He re- 
jects the theory that the belief in causality is the basis of religion, 
maintaining that reasoning about causes can only give us science or 
philosophy, not religion ; and he equally rejects the theory, advocated 
by Kant and others, that our consciousness of moral obligation leads 
us to the conception of a holy God from whom the moral law is de- 
rived. In summing up the discussion he says : " We have endeavored 
to discover the origin of religion, the actual fountainhead from which 
it springs, and we came to the conclusion that it is to be found in 
man's more or less unconscious sense of the Infinite within him, or of 
his participation in the Infinite " (p. 237). And elsewhere he says : 
"The Infinite, the Absolute, very Being, as opposed to continual be- 
coming and perishing — or call it as you will — that is the principle 
which gives him constant unrest, because it dwells within him ' ' (p. 
228) ; and again : " The origin of religion consists in the fact that 
man has the Infinite within him, even before he is himself conscious 
of it, and whether he recognizes it or not " (p. 230). Well, if that 
is true, all that I can say is that I must be one of those benighted per- 
sons who are unconscious of the Infinite within them ; for I have 
always been painfully conscious of my own finitude, and have always 
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thought that everything infinite was foreign to me and wholly beyond 
my reach. 

The truth is there can be no religion worthy of the name without a 
rational foundation. Unless we have reason to believe in the existence 
of a Divine Being who rules over the universe, and is the embodi- 
ment of moral perfection, our religion is superstition, and our worship 
no better, than folly. Professor Tiele, however, expressly denies that 
religion is based on reason, though he admits that reason has a place in 
the formation of religious creeds. Thus, after discussing the theories 
which trace the origin of religion to the causal intuition and the sense 
of duty, he says : "This last theory is also open to the objection 
that it makes religion the product of reasoning, whereas reasoning and 
reflection are always of later growth. ... It may be quite true 
that religious persons explain these emotions by a process of reasoning ; 
but they are religious first, and they reason afterwards" (p. 221). 
So also in his chapter on the conceptions of faith he adopts from other 
writers the doctrine that such conceptions are the product of imagi- 
nation and remarks : ' ' For my part, it has rather seemed to me a 
matter of surprise that so obvious and simple a truth should require 
any defense. It is just as axiomatic as the fact that we see with our 
eyes and hear with our ears" (p. 27). Elsewhere, indeed, he says 
that religious doctrine "rests on a metaphysical foundation, and, un- 
less convinced of the reality of a supersensual world, it builds upon 
sand" (p. 62) ; but he gives us no clear idea of what it is that con- 
vinces him or other men of the reality of such a world. 

Yet he is not insensible to the importance of creeds in religious life 
and in history ; for he sees what evils have resulted from false creeds. 
The main constituents of a creed, he holds, are a doctrine regarding 
God, a doctrine regarding man's relation to God, and a doctrine re- 
garding the means of establishing and maintaining communion with 
God. No religion is possible unless man feels that he is related to 
God, and men in all ages have used every means at their command for 
the purpose of expressing and maintaining that relation. Worship in 
all its forms is one of those means ; the widespread belief in mediators 
between God and man is another. Worship, Professor Tiele thinks, 
is not the main thing in religion, it is only one of the manifestations 
of religion, enabling the believer to express his religious feelings and 
commune with his God. The most universal and most important 
element in worship is prayer, either as formal supplication or as spon- 
taneous entreaty, and no religion is possible without it. "If the 
voice of prayer is dumb, religion itself is extinct." Sacrifice, the 
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author thinks, is an expression of man's desire to devote some of his 
possessions to the gods, and in its highest form is the devotion of 
oneself to the divine service. Professor Tiele lays much less stress 
than most men do on the moral side of religion, though he does not 
neglect it, and he regards religion as above all things a doctrine of 
salvation, a guide to a blessed life. " All religions," he says, "are re- 
ligions of redemption, and all religious doctrine is a doctrine of sal- 
vation. This is one of the most striking, and at the same time most 
certain, results of our science" (p. 75). Religion, he admits, has 
often been shamefully perverted and degraded, and has led men to 
frightful excesses and crimes ; but that is no objection to religion itself, 
though it shows the necessity of purifying our religion from all base 
elements. In discussing religion as a social phenomenon, the author 
shows the importance of the church as a religious institution. Most 
men require the sympathy and support of their fellows in their 
spiritual life, and this fact has always led, and will always lead, men 
of the same way of thinking about spiritual things to associate together 
for mutual edification and encouragement. 

In his closing chapter Professor Tiele discusses the relation of religion 
to the other elements of man's spiritual life, such as philosophy, art, and 
morality. He dissents from the opinion of some writers that religion 
is the mother of civilization, and maintains that the other elements of 
civilization originated independently ; but he recognizes the influence 
of religion upon those other elements, and their influence on religion. 
The present state of religious belief, or unbelief, and the conflict now 
raging between the traditional religion, on the one hand, and science 
and philosophy on the other, causes him some uneasiness. He sees 
and regrets that the nineteenth century is closing without that relig- 
ious awakening which many men had hoped for ; yet he has no fears 
that the present conflict of opinion will result in the extinction of re- 
ligion, but believes that " it will rather lead to a fuller development 
of religious life, to a nobler revelation of the religious spirit" — an 
opinion with which I cordially agree. 

James B. Peterson. 



